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pain. ° At last 
she came—it was needless to ask, “ Is it she?”g The 
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Bo: a : sition, which was cold and haughty, giving little and| and so many obstacles to wishes, which we: 
ie: the gournal of Belles ‘DBettres. exacting a great deal. Perhaps, owing to his father’s} wound up iis borderiiie almost on 
a o— psrtiality to me, he was inclined to look upon me in the : 

& PAYMENTS. light of a spy that Lord L had set to watch over] sweetness of the 


The subscriber has always with great reluc- 
pied any portion of the Journal with 


tance eccu 
on dunning notices ; but he is compelled now to 
4 dismiss his scruples, and appeal to his subscrib- 


ers, in sober earnestness, to remit their sub- 
@ scription dues. As every one knows how much 


4) he owes, a prompt remittance will save the 
r BH trouble and expense of forwarding bills. The 
- ‘* dismemberment of the commercial community 
2 has destroyed the usual facilities of business, 
PS 


a and each subscriber’s mite is therefore now a 
* valuable contribution. We can boast of many 


his conduct, and give him secret information thereof; 
yet nothing could be further from my character than 
any kind of deceit, and had he better understood me, he 
would not_have mistaken my interest in his concerns 
for curiosityg nor my frankness for any undue assump- 
tion of familiarity on my part. 

We remained but a short time at Paris. Augustus 
longed for Italy and classic ground; and would, I be- 
lieve, have gone straight to Rome, had he not had many 
letters of introduction for Milan, which his father par- 
ticularly wished him to deliver, and which ultimately’ 
led to his forming many acquaintances, and passing the 
whole of the winter in that city. He took up his abode 
in one of the best hotels and lodged in the appartamento 
nobile, while I slept at the top of the house, in a very 
mean little room, which served as my bedroom and my 
study. Our arrangements were soun made; they con- 
sisted chiefly in this, that we should be troubled as little 
as possible with one another. We gencrally met in the 
morning at breakfast, after which I repaired to the 
house of the master under whom I studied, and then 
walked about the town, or did what I pleased till dinner, 
which we mostly took together; and the evening was 





M2 ; 
“% patrons punctual as the revolving year, but 
© should be more gratified to announce that all 
=< areso. Every number has appeared punctually 
* - are) 


* an the day of publication ; and a claim for cor- 


A responding punctuality will, we trust, be com- 
es plied with, made respectfully, but urgently. 
ee ADAM WALDIE. 
x From the London Metropolitan. 
> | THE PRIMA DONNA. 
& Co “4 A TALE. 


“amici 
Io vaccommiato, ei disse, ite felici.”—Tasso. 


In the spring of 17—, I visited Italy, for the first time, 
in company with the son of Lord » who was 


— ee 






» as different as our characters, he being born to rank 
- and affluence, and [ being the son of a poor and humble 
. masician in one of the sinaller towns of Germany. Lord 
; » who was.a great dilettante, had taken a fancy 
to me, when in Germany, on account of some juvenile 
display of musical talent on my part, and having in- 
sisted on becoming.my patron, sent me to Vienna to 
© acquire a knowledge of singing and counterpoint. From 
~ thence I went to England at an carly age, where I gain- 
ed considerable credit for my acquirements, and where 
a I might have earned a livelihood without difficuity, had 
ay Inot been so very cesirous of traveling into Italy for 
th my improvement, as to prevent my settling down quietly 
ae with the small stock of knowledge that I had acquired. 
a It was therefore, on the departure of his son Augustus, 
that Lord L kindly proposed that I should be en- 
abled to fulfil the wish of my heart, and with many 
recommendations to the furmer to treat me as a brother, 
@ wished me much success, and we set out for Paris in 
high spirits, he with the idea of being freed from every 
tstraint—and [ buoyant with the brilliant enticipa- 
Mons T had formed of the country we were guing to visit. 
Mie friendly gre were, however, rather lost 
“> "pon Augustus. He was too tatimately persuaded of his 
own dignity, ever to forget for a moment the distance 
ae » he considered, stood between us; and though 
_ Under his father’s eye he had always behaved towards 
Mein a kind and amiable Manner, we no sooner fuund 
Seraives alone, than he gave way to his natural dispo- 
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|and in a variety of amusements; and on mine frequently 
jat the theatre, for the sake of hearing the best music 
| possible. 

| “lave you seen the Adelaide ?” was the first question 
‘put to me in one of the.coffee-houses that I went to, and 
| which was chiefly filled by musicians and dilettanti,.who! 
j were busy discussing the merits of the last opera, and 


| I replied, “that I was a stranger in the place, and 


| “Then,” said one of the party, “ do not sleep another 
| night without having seen Adelaide Caracelli, that eighth 





making the grand tour for his amusement ; while I fol-/ others more enthusiastic, which I do not now recall. 
lowed in his wake, as it were, for the sole purpose of; 


pursuing my professional studies. « Our lots in life were! corner, and had till now patiently borne with the praise 


spent on his part often, I believe, at the gaming-table, 


loud in praise of the above-mentioned prima donna. 


should be grateful to any one who would point out to me 
all that was most worth seeing,” 


wonder of the world:” bestowing on her at the same 
time the epithet, I think, of divina cantatrice, and many 


“TI beg to interfere,” said a dilettante, who sat in a 


bestowed on Adelaide; “as a stranger, | cannot suffer 
your judgment to be biased by these extravagant praises. 
Adelaide is, and always was, u very sweet singer, but 
nothing more ; and, as for being the eighth wonder of 
the world, no one having common sense, or who had 
heard the Signora Alberta of Nuples, would ever pre- 
sume to hazard so ridiculous an opinion.” 

He then proceeded to laud his favourite in far more 
extravagant terms than those which had been lavished 
on Adelaide, which failed not to produce a retort cour- 
teous from his adversary. In one and the same breath 
they endeavoured each to draw my attention from the 
other, till stunned and perplexed by so many contending 
voices, and that about a subject on which, as yet, 1 could 
offer no opinion, and glad once more to get into the air, 
I walked home to my chamber with an aching head, and 
the most ardent desire to see Adelaide, and judge for 
myself. 

The next morning at breakfast I related the occur- 
rence to Augustus, who was m amused at it, and 
agreed we should go together to Lie Seala, that I might 
help him, as he termed it, to know his own mind about 
the music. I was so prepossessed all day with the 
thought of the prima donna, that my occupations were 
laid aside, and 1 walked about longing for the evening. 
At length the hours wore away, and: happy was.L when 
we were buth seated in the theatre, and the cut 
before my expecting eyes. The scenes antecedent to 








Adelaide’s appearance, were to me as.sv much lost time, 


st note she uttefed, pri ito ap 
unusual length,. dying away in exquisite softne: 

settled the question at once—it could be no other thar 
Adelaide. And yet, charmed as I was, the first 


was almost that of disappointment. Perhaps my thoughts" 


had run tuo high, or perhaps we are apt to be disappoint+ 
ed when a face is not exactly what we had pictured to 
ourselyes, even though it should be ten times more beau- 
tiful. Pind fancied her tall—her stature wa: , and 
her form slender. I had fancied a queen-like dignity— 
her countenance was gentle, melancholy, and seemed 
impressed with a subdued sorrow. No face was ever 
more expressive, though not strictly beautiful} and I 
had ample means of seeing its resources developed dur- 
ing the various scenes of the opera. And there was a 


peculiar tone in her voice when bemeepeined a high 
note, and made it ring and vibralgy seemed to 
seize on the very fibres of one’s heart, with a powet-and 
pathos that F never certainly had dreamed of before, and 
never have heard since. I was like one who had hitherto 
wandered in darkness, and on whom the light of heaven 
burst forth at once—so vehement and sadden was.the- 
effect of the inimitable singing and e ite music on” 
the ears and mind of an enthusiastic cultivator of the 
art, who had scarcely had an opportunity before of -be- - 
coming acquainted with its practical effects. Augustus, . 
contrary to his usual custom, had not said a worddur- 
ing the performance; in fact, he was entranced i 
his usual powers of receiving delight, and was fearful of | 
giving way to any chilishr ion’ of rapt 
our way home, seeing I 
he acknowledged his high satisfaction at 

seen,and declared several times that, as far as he could 
judge, Adelaide was the most delightful of singers, and 
in point of face and figure, on which he thought himself 
perfectly competent to decide, she was almost faultless. . 
We agreed to go again the following evening to La 
Scala to see the same performance: we did so, and I 
can affirm,-on my part, that I saw and heard With in- 
creased satisfaction, the charm of novelty being more 
thread of La Caracelli’s inimitable personification 

part. 

For the next fortnight, Augustus and I seemed actu- 
ated by one and the same spirit, for he gave up all other 
amusements for the theatre, and we were Constantly 
seated side by side to listen. to the soul-i ing strains 
of this idol of our admiration. ~“This admiration made 
him grow more communicativé and familiar, and one 
morning at breakfast he thus addressed me :—“ Maxi- 
milian, is there no one amongst musical. friends 
who knows Adelaide off the stage? Do ask and see. I 


than compensated by the interest I took in aisving “~ 4 
r ES 


should be very curious to make acquaintance with her. » 


If her conversation is but half as good as-her acting and 
singing, she will be the most wonderful woman I have 
yet met with.” My colour rose as_he spoke, for I had 
had the same wish myself, and had.already made some 
enquiries to that effect. I promised pets cing and left 
him with that intention. I experienced little difficulty 
in obtaining an introduction into her cirele through my 
patron's means, who had already spoken of. me in very 
handsome terms. And this time the proud Augustus 
was very glad even to go as the secondary person of the 
two. Adelaide generally received her friends in-the 
evening when the opera was over. Her manners in pri-. 
vate life were perfectly easy and graceful}*and the 
amiable simplicity which she displayed, put every body 
at once on the footing of old acquaintances. Her face. 
appeared quite as beautiful as on the stage, excepting 
its puleness,:and the charins of her convefsation were. 
certainly saéfiias to increase the admiration which her. 
dramatic:ehars “excited. Her household consisted 
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of herself and her sister, who was immeasurably inferior 
to her in personal beauty, and had never appeared on the 
stage ; of Sempronia’s husband, who had been passion- 
ately in love with Adelaide, but meeting with no return, 
had married the sister, in order not to lose sight of the 
object of his idolatry ; and, lastly, of a sorrowful-looking 
young man, named Leo, who was a kind of secretary 
and factotum to the family, who copied music for Ade. 
laide, and sometimes accompaniedher on the harpsi- 
chord. The Caracelli’s reception was highly flattering 
to a young musician, who was eager for distinction. On 
hearing what I had composed, she insisted on my play- 
ing and singing, and asked me a thousand questions of 
kind interest. As for my companion, she did not trouble 
herself much about him, further than what politeness 
required ; he was left to make friends with Sempronia, 
while we were singing. over some duets, in which I ac- 
quitted myself much to her satisfaetion—at least she 
was kind enough to say so. 

The next day Augustus declared he-had grown so 
tired of amusements, that he had a great mind to take 


up his violin, which he had long neglected ; and desired_ 


me, 4s I had some knowledge of that instrument, to 
give him instructions. 1 was so taken up myself with 
music, and with La Caracelli, that I did not at once see 
‘whence came this sadden fondness for musical study, 
which I now discovered in him for the first time. 1 
acquiesced of course, and took a great deal of pains in 
teaching him, though I verily believe that three quarters 
of the time were generally spent in talking of the in- 
imitable prima donna. Once admitted into her house, 
we were, in a manner, made free of it, as long as our 
abode at Milan might last; and we became her most 
regular visiters, seldom passing an evening without 
dropping in. I often brought with me some new air, 
which I had composed that morning, and which the 
Caracelli would sing at first sight, in a way to enamour 
me of my own compositions. Even Augustus, by de. 
grees, joined our concerts occasionally ; and, anxious to 
appear as a musician, used all his endeavours to get 
through his task in a creditable manner, and never fuail- 
ed. meeting with the kindest encouragement and ap- 
plause from the lady. 

This sort of life went on through the winter with little 
variation. Besides my usual studies, I was now busily 
employed in setting one of Metastasio’s dramas to music, 
a work on'which I hoped, if not to rest my future fame, 
at least to lay the first stone of the future edifice. My 
whole wish, my real aim, was to write a part which 

- Adelaide would not disdain; and to this purpose I bent 
the whole energies of my soul, and laboured to make 
that character stand out amongst the rest, as much as 
she shone beyond all the other singers in talent. At 
every passage that I wrote down for her, I used to fancy 
how she would sing it, and thought I actually heard the 
sounds in my lonely chamber vibrating through the air. 
Adelaide Caracelli! syren of syrens! could you but have 
known half the enthusiastic dreamings which filled my 
brain, you, would have smiled at the power you so un- 
consciously possessed. But I had no one with whem I 
could hold communion. My master was upwards of 
sixty, my acquaintances were as yet too new to lay bare 
my wea s perhaps to their derision, and the son of 
my patron, who was most fitted in years, and from long 
acquaintance, to give an ear to the overtlowings of my 
heart, was too far removed in character for me to ven- 
ture on any such flights in his hearing. Besides, a kind 
of instinctive fear of speaking too much of Adelaide, 
except when he began, frequently made me silent. If 1] 
may be allowed so to express it, my instinct was more 
correct on this point than my perception. 
experience than I possessed at that time, I might have 
seen that Augustus was irretrievably in love with Ade- 
laide; but I did not see it—yet I felt embarrassed anu 
timid whenever she was mentioned, which now occurred 
less often than at first. On his side, he seemed divided 
between a kind of jealousy of me and a fear lest, by 
scaring away my Confidence too abruptly, he should lose 
all opportunity of penetrating my scntiments. It may 
be supposed that these contending feelings made him 
capricious and unequal in his behaviour; treating me 
alternately as a confidant, a rival, or a stranger. I was, 
however, accustomed to patience, and willingly made 
use of it in this instance, in gratitude to Lord L———, 
whom I had no means of repaying, but by making every 
concession. to his son. I therefore put up with many 
disagreeable trifles, and consoled myself with study and 
practice, to the great satisfaction of my instructers. My 
opera was now 80 far advanced, that my master caused 
parts of it to be tried by the pupils of the conservatorio, 
in order to judge of its merits, before a rehearsal took 
place at the theatre. He expressed himself so pleased 
with it that he promised me every assistance to forward 


With less 


its speedy representation. In Adelaide Caracelli I had 
likewise a friend and an advocate, and she promised to 
ase her influence with both manager and actors to pro-| 
mote my success. But though Adelaide was all en- 
couragement, though the masters at the conservatorio 
were profuse in their congratulation, I felt an uneasi- 
ness and dissatisfaction that I could not at first aceount 
for. A word from Sempronia had been the cause of 
this. I happened one evening to address to her some 
question of trifling importance, which caused her to 
allude, as to a circumstance well known to me, to Au- 
gustus’s habit of visiting Adelaide every morning while 
[ was at the conservatorio, and frequently going to the 
theatre during rehearsals. This fell upon me like a blow, 
the effects of which were too visible to escape Sempro- 
nia’s observation. With the good-nature that formed 
an intrinsic part.of her character, she instantly express- 
ed her sorrow at having unconsciously given me pain, 
thereby only increasing my confusion, and I may add, 
my surprise at my own sentiments, as till then I con- 
sidered my idolatry of Adelaide solely as so much in- 
cense offered to the goddess of song. Alas! I now found 
to my cost, by the strong human ingredients that were 
mixed up with my incense, that I loved the woman 
still more than I worshiped the idol. ‘The transition 
appeared almost painful and humiliating in my eyes. 
Had I then been wound up to so enthusiastic a height, 
to find at last that it was love alone that animated me? 
I can scarcely distinctly remember what I replied to 
Sempronia ; I only know that I took the first opportu- 
nity of departing without saying as much as “ good 
night” to the beautiful Caracelli; and through the mist 
that seemed to flout before my eyes, I can only recall 
the look of pity and interest with which the eyes of the 
former followed me as I went out of the room. I re- 
turned with hurried steps to our hotel. The perturba- 
tion of my spirits was too great at first to allow me even 
to think, and it seemed merely the effect of mechanical 
custom that led me to undress and lie down. A flood 
of tears came to my relief—it was the passionate ex- 
pression of all the feelings that raged within me, a relicf 
that nature kindly gives to those whose hearts are 
cramped for want of sympathy, and the power of ex- 
panding beneath the benign influence of confidence and 
friendsnip. I was aXerwards able to collect my thoughts. 
I now plainly recollected a thousand little things that 
had before escaped me, for want of a clue to throw light 
upon them, which proved, beyond 2 doubt, that Augus- 
tus was in love. He had never said a word to me of his 
morning visits, and that alone was suspicious. So far 
I was completely convinced—but the next question, one 
which I scarcely dared to investigate, and yet longed to 
know, was, dees Adelaide return his passion? I in- 
stantly began to recall in my mind how different her 
behaviour towards him was now to what it had been at 
first. In the beginning she had distinguished me as the 
musician, and taken little notice of him. Now they 
conversed often, she smiled upon him, and every look 
and gesture started up before me as so many witnesses 
of what I dreaded to ascertain. To me she had been 
uniformly kind and friendly—towards him she was at 
different times in all kinds of moods. How I envied the 
difference! I saw love in all these variations of mind 
and manner, and nothing but the most chilling absence 
jof all passion in her constant regard for me. Not satis- 
fied, however, with my internal convictions on the sub- 
ject, I resolved to draw from Sempronia the assurance 
that I wus not mistaken, and perhaps make a friend of 
her, who was one of those goed creatures who are ever 
ready to take an interest in other people’s concerns. 
| “With these intentions I waited as patiently as I could 
till evening, when I went to Caracelli’s with the full in- 
‘tention of observing as much as I could, without inter- 
rupting or attempting to participate in their conversation. 
I even took my seat by Sempronia, as if accustomed to 
| act the confidant, and make way for the lover, but in 
reality to appear as unconcerned as possible, that they 
{might feel more at liberty. Sempronia welcomed me 
kindly, and the melancholy young man, whom I have 
already mentioned, drew his chair near ours, as if de- 
sirous of making one in our conference. They imme- 
diately’ began to speak to me as if they had been long 
aware of what was passing in my heart, unknown to my- 
self; and these two beings, whom I had before scarcely 
observed, seemed suddenly converted into old friends, 
by the sympathy they expressed in my disappointment, 
and their warm expressions of preference for me above 
Augustus. He was little calculated, indeed, by his ge- 
neral demeanour, to make friends of those whom he did 
- not study to please, though, perhaps, when he did so far 
; lay aside his usual pride as to be desirous of captivating 
‘any one, few men possessed the faculty in a higher de. 








bgree, as much from his handsome person as his agree- 
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able and witty conversation. He s talia * 
and being well versed in the Breck watt 
Adelaide was an’ adept, they had am x ~ inp 
municating their ideas; and the charm of these a 
sations was perhaps heightened to August; 
feeling of the display he was making of hee by 
two languages not his own. La Caracelli wa re 
less flattered by the constant adulation of a maa’ af 
in the world to be of some discrimination : and r 
encomiums on her singing, from their ye bal. 
scientific judgment, seemed to proceed from hi 
alone, the novelty was pleasing in a country w : 
amateur, frum the highest to the lowest has all (e. 
terms of the art at his fingers’ ends, ee 
_ Sempronia, seeing me downcast and sad Would wig. 
ingly have left me in happy ignorance of what [ Airy 
to know, but finding me bent on ascertainin fs 
extent of my misfortune, she told me, with pi : 
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tion, that she had long observed a decided =e my f 
the part of her siaay my companion, a ae I nee 
Adelaide's ardent soul as she did, could give matt > enou! 
little hope that I should be able to supersede a rival. sit, ¥ 
her affections. After a short pause, however she doing 
me not be entirely discouraged, as she might be a comp 
taken in the symptoms she thought she had di sides 
and constancy and perseverance sometimes worked = 
way, slowly, indeed, but surely. A look which she cast wee 
on her husband, who was standing at the window with e 
his back towards us, and the smile which sudden fk great 
lowed it, seemed to remind her that it was not alges impel 
the case. “ My husband’s example need not alarm yon? = 
continued she, as if reading my thoughts; “therewma oO ™ 
want of ideality about him which displeased my si 7 

Adelaide requires to be loved, independently of alle a 

ternal circumstances—and will, do not doubt it, love the = 
same in return. Should your friend, for instance, emp” ~y 


bring forward his rank, in any way, as contrary to ther 
affection, from that day, depend upon it, Adelaide low 
him no more.” 
Sempronia thus, half intentionally, half unaws 
contributed to raise my spirits with hope, and nurse th 
flame that I had felt the necessity of extinguishing, [ 
gladiy seized the slightest ground on which to bui 
tottering fabric of romance, and though I scarcely ep 
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changed ten words with Adelaide that night, I om 
received so much alleviation from my conversation webb 
Sempronia, that I went away tranquilised, and far ver 
satisfied than when I came. if 
According to her promise, the Caracelli had inte dines 
herself in my behalf about my opera, and prep thers 
had already been made at the theatre, to put iti. 
immediate rehearsal. I had written a letter to Lage qi 
L , to give him an account of my studies, the’f 
nothing, however, of our more private concerns; amdhoy and t 
had received the most flattering congratulations ftom | quire 
him, in a communication which he sent to his son samt) & efor 
time after. Thus far my affairs seemed prosperous,as, simp 
much as any success can compensate vs for th «] 
affection; and I could not but be aware, that the > saidl’ 
my.success and hopes of fame and fortune, the brigt asa! 
my prospects would grow. ° I little thought how ecru the * 
they would be all at once clouded by an unforeseen - ite be 
Amongst the airs that I had written for Adelai whic 
there was one with which she was not so well sati the f 
as the rest. Whether she thought it did not give and | 





sufficient opportunity for displaying her powers, or 
ther it failed to express the words, as she averred itdi 
it would be hardly fair for me to determine. Her opioiot 
was supported by Augustus, though he knew little 
this subject; and her small circle having likewise 
clared themselves of the same opinion, I was of ¢0 
overruled, and with the utmost readiness set to : 
recompose the air completely. My second attempt wa 
however, not more successful than the first, and I 
several alterations at different times, and broughtt 
air over and over again to Adelaide for approbation 
Still, whether to try my patience and see how far 
sacrifice any thing to please her, or from whatever 
cause it might be, this luckless cavatina seemed tos 
all our proceedings, and remained to me the gord 
knot, which I could not untic. One night, howevet 
if some angel had whispered an inspiration into 4 
when I had laid down to rest, after working all 
fruitlessly, a sudden flash came across my mind, & 
unable to wait till morning, I rose, procured a light, 
set te work with renewed ardour. ‘Towards dawn E 
completed the air, and, confident now of success, I m1 
ed with great impatience till the hour should come Wa 
I could see Adelaide, and lay before her the labour 
the night, internally persuaded, perhaps, that she Wo 
valie them as much as I owh, in my vanity, that 
inyself, a 
Without even going to the conservatorio, which Iw 
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B- io daily habit of doing, I went straight a the —_ 
ey ot ; ies street, but was much disappointed in being 
‘alg that she was not at home. I knew it was not true 
a hour of the day, and therefore, instead of guing 
3 weep ced up and down, in hopes of meeting her 
she sallied forth to go to the theatre for a pe 
a spending about an hour in this manner, I saw 
s come out of the house where she lived, and to 
tege wena mortification I found it was Augustus. He 
i tely guessed, by my leisurely pace, that I must 
an ‘here some time, and concluded that I had 
on watching him. He did not leave me long in sus- 
<a is ideas on the subject. 
as to his idea ) e F ° 
Maximilian Rosenberg,” said he, in a tone in which 
htiness and jealousy seemed to struggle for the 
«JI have treated you as a en a ~~ 
panion i , @ companion even—in compliance with 
Brace wicker; cal what return have I from you? 
[need riot say what, for your — speaks clearly 
: demn you. But, as to ging my steps, 
ects os per excuse or your intention in 
yo hn it is a thing that I never will submit to. A 
ct, in order to remain entire, must be kept on both 
sides ; you have neglected your -_ = -aeagpt I 
“4 from all further coucern 
consider myself exonerated 
eae vain I endeavoured to justify myself: The 
ter my confusion and npececgp te ns — the 
i i he threw upon me, (added to the real con- 
ee 1 felt of secretly being his rival, which tended 
toweaken my powers of defence,) the more I implicated 
myself, I believe, in his eyes. Finding it —s “ see 
ide that morning, I returned home, vexed and ex- 
mpieated—e04'7 with Augustus, with myself for not 
having had the presence of mind to show him the cava- 
tina at once, and still more angry with La — to 
whom I had sent in my name, and who must have 
known what my business was. Besides, I oy know 
far he might not push his revenge, and I was ata 
ie to see on what footing we shuuld henceforth 
be. Augustus, I knew, stood in some awe of ~~ 
Seven at.a distance, and could hardly shake me off with 
P paibeiaty withcut his consent. Yet I knew he could 
easily misrepresent the thing, if he chose, by — and 
that he would stretch a point to free himse c of an un- 
welcome companion, was what I equally believed to be 
very likely. { remained ‘occupied with these disagrec- 
able thoughts be ea _ my —_— — 
dined out that day, and in the evening I went to one o 
— age theatres, and oes go to 4 
Early the next morning Sempronia’s husbai 
“Wolsee me. He brought me word from Adelaide, that 
the following day part of my opera would be rehearsed, 
and that I must attend at the theatre. He likewise en- 
quited if I was ill, as they had not seen me the — 
before, when I was expected. After some hesitation, 
simply related what had passed. : 
“I thought so,” returned he, “ from what Adelaide 
suid: Augustus is exceedingly jealous ; and | advise you, 
asa friend, to keep clear of al! these things, and nut risk 
the ¢ f : d ! the chance of 
‘success of your opcra, and, perhaps, th a 
its being represented at all, for the vain pursuit of that 
which you may never attain. Do not be like the dog in 
the'fable:—remember, Adelaide is merely the shadow ; 
»and think of your professional success,” continued he, 
fanghing, “as the only substantial thing really worth 
suing.” 
+ This advice I admitted to be good, but difficult to 
4 He had loved Adelaide himself, he continued, 
band yet had given her up without such poweriul reasons: 
hehad, therefore, some right to advise another. Her 
was now, he was sure, irrevocably engaged ; and 
he had even understood that Augustus bad made her 
proposals, which she iad accepted, but that he could not 
probably fulfil, while his father still lived. Startled at 
news, unable to conceal or control my feelings, I 
-Sarcely know to what excess J should not have suffered 
myself to be carried away by passion, had he not soothed 
Mae by every M actagace-~ means, and brobght me back to 
/M¥eenses. I saw nothing of Augustus till dinner-time, 
Wien he sent up his servant to let me know it was ready. 
. tho awe decided overture on his part to a — 
_=iHon, for such it was from a man of his disposition, 
=e not have got over the invincible omeeues J fat 
pe Meeting him. He wagcalm and polite, but distant. 
. : po b . 
said but little, yet there seemed an evident intention 
part to keep within bounds. Perhaps, like a wary 
Piician, he wished to temporise till he saw how my 
viling ts rete as in case it did, he would not be 
ng to play the part of the patron; and, moreover, 
fe music was to Adelaide’s taste and her decisions were 
atthe theatre. 
next day I went to the theatre, where I was pre- 





sently joined by Adelaide, together with her sister and 
brother-in-law, and Augustus, on whose arm she leant 
as she walked about the stage till all the musicians had 
assembled. She was in high spirits that day; but though 
I passed near her several times, she did not seem to 
take amy notice of me, at which I was not a little mor- 
tified.” I thought it peculiarly unkind, as I was sure 
she could not be ignorant of what I must feel at that 
moment. When the orchestra was filled, the Caracelli 
sung one or two of the airs of her part in a very sweet 
manner, but not, I thought, with that energy which she 
was accustomed to infuse into every thing; and, con- 
ceiving it was done with a design to vex me, though it 
might be simply that few singers put forth their full 
powers at a rehearsal, I felt hurt and offended. At last 
I approached her with the cavatina that I had been 
working at, and begged her totry it. Shedid so. It 
pleased all who were present but Augustus, who per- 
sisted that it would always remain a very poor concern. 
Adelaide, perhaps secretly piqued that her singing should 
uot have the power of embellishing any thing, said there. 
upon that she thought it had better be left out altogether. 
This was objected to, as the situation absolutely -re- 
quired it; and it led toa duct that could not be sup- 
pressed. The manager, who was of a hasty temper, 
immediately declared, that if that were the case, he 
would find some other prima donna to take her place, 
for if the duet were suppressed, it would equally dis- 
please the tenor, who had a prominent part init. La 
Caracelli, who knew her power, made her courtesy to 
him, and said, since he was of that opinion, she would 
rather decline taking any part in the opera at all. 
Whereupon every tongue seeined let loose at once, in- 
truding its opinion in one way or another, giving no bad 
idea of the confusion at the tower of Babel, and would 
have presented a truly ludicrous scene to me, had I rot 
been too deeply interested in the result of the dispute to 
remain a calm spectator. Alas! it was useless to raise 
my feeble voice amidst a crowd, and even when the 
storm had somewhat subsided, I could not learn to what 
conclusion they had come. Business seemed plainly at 
an end, for that day at least; the musicians began to 
quit the orchestra one by one, and I saw Adelaide walk 
away. My rage was at its height, and joining Augus- 
tus, 1 could not help venting my bitterness in no very 
measured terms, as he had in reality been the cause of 
Adelaide's distaste for the cavatina, and ultimate quarrel 
with the manager. His answer was more contemptuous 
than passionate, which I could so little brook at that 
time, that, listening only to the dictates of embittered 
and angry feelings, I loudly called on him to fight, at 
the same time clapping my hand on my sword. His 
action was as quick as mine, and glad, perhaps, of an 
opportunity of giving way to his hatred, he drew his 
sword, and we began lounging at each other. Several 
persons who passed te and fro probably took us for 
actors, as they did not interfere until Augustus feil 
wounded. The sight of his blood at once recalled me 
to my senses, and alarmed all who yet remained in the 
theatre. Every thing was in confusion, and people ran 
about in all directions for assistance, while 1 remained 
nailed to the spot, and mute with horror at the idea that 
I had perhaps killed him. All my anger had vanished, 
and I pictured to myself his desolate father upbraiding 
me with the death of his son. Augustus, however, had 
only fainted. The wound was slight, and he was easily 
conveyed to the manager’s room till he should be taken 
home. Notwithstanding the repeated endeavours I made 
to approach him and offer assistance, he signed me. to 
retire so vehemently, that, fearing he should exhaust 
his remaining strength, I was forced to comply. I did 
not, however, icave the theatre, but continued walking 
about in great agitation, till the surgeon, who had been 
called, came out of the room, and 1 enquired anxiously 
about his patient. He told me there was nothing se- 
rious, but that it was evident he had been in a violent 
passion ; that he was very feverish, and had better re- 
main quite quiet for a few hours before he was moved 
home. I cannot attempt to describe my feelings during 
the remainder of that day, which seemed-to me the 
longest I had ever passed. I rambled about the theatre, 
not venturing to enter the room where Augustus lay. 
I could hear from the outside that he was talking in- 
coherently, half in English, half in Italian; but think- 
ing my preser:ce would only increase: his uneasiness, I 
kept out of his sight. When, at last, I heard from the 
servant who had been sitting by him that he-had sunk 
into a refreshing slumber, I did all in my power to keep 
every thing quiet within reach of his hearing. 

up and down before his door like a sentinel, and the! 
sight was truly a singular one to see a theatre converted 
into a sick room. Towards evening all the actors began 
to arrive to dress themselves, Adelaide amongst the rest. 





I shall never forget her look when she first perceived 
me. A shriek, such as I never heard before, when I 
motioned her to be silent, and pronounced the name of 
Augustus in a low voice, stung me to the soul. Was it 
remorse, or was it a feeling that Adelaide was lost for 
evertome? Alas! I fear the latter reason was upper- 
most in my heart. J endeavoured to soothe her uneasi-- ~ 
ness, but she would: not listen; and having questioned 
all those about what had happened, she loaded 
me with bitterireproaches, and insisted on seeing Au- 
gustus, and that without delay. In vain I remonstrated 
on the impradence of exciting his already irritated feel- 
ings, and the necessity of repose; she was not to be 
overruled, and the dispute had grown so loud that Au- 
gustus was startled out of his sleep, and was calling t% 
know where he was and who disturbed him. It there- 
fore became useless to defend my post any longer, 
finding the sympathy he- excited turned to my 
vantage, I made the best of my way out Of the th 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We have surrendered as much space as pos- 
sible in the Journal to-day to a tale, written 
with uncommon ability, in order to conclude 
it, if that be possible, next week. We may 
well spare the room whichit occupies, for the 
business of literature continues to be as much 
depressed as we have lately known it; no books 
are hazarded during such gloomy times as now~ 
pervade all classes; we might deduce from this 
circumstance an argument for sustaining the 
Library, and invite all who are in arrears to: 
make use of the present acceptable time to re- 
mit, and we do trust it will operate with the 
conscientious ; a direct appeal in the shape of 
a bill will be made immediately by the pub- 
lisher, whose terms are strictly, as at-first, in 
advance. 

The only volume laid on our table fora week, “ 
except the second part of the Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, of which more anon, is the thirdedition _ * 
of the able Essay on the Lottery System of the: © - 
United States, by Job R. Tyson, Esq., Which is 
marked by fair argument and lucid illustration, 
sufficient, we should hope, to convince the in- 
fluential inhabitants of every. state, whom we 
recommend to purchase a number of the books 
and distribute them gratuitously. _A little band 
of good men may thus be of es#ential service 
to their community, particularly if that commu- 
nity is so far behind the age.as to sanction the 
vile system of lottery schemes, 

What a marked change in public opinion is 
evinced by the fact, that the first lottery in- 
England was drawn at the west door of St.— 
Paul’s cathedral, and that some of our great 
Philadelphia churches owe their ¢Onstruction 
to funds drawn from this worst speciesiof gam- ~ 
bling. ‘ om} 

The reader will find commenced to-day in 
the Library an extraordinary narrative, written 
in a style indicative of its truth, by a French 
soldier, who passed through.a-very remarkable 
scries of adventures during parte’s cam- 
paigns. It will well aepay perusal; it is tho- 
roughly French and naive. 

> 
bat * 

Betting.—There is scarcely any mode of betting which 
thas not been at some period adopted by the sporting 
world. The Romans had an especial fondness for wagers 
and bets, and there was a conventional form among their 


_ usages of ratifying this species of contract, by taking 


from their finger the ring which the higher classes wore 


-andsconsigning it to the custody ofa third party or um- 


pire. “A contract thus ratified was obligatory, and gave 
aright of action at law to enforce pay ment. 





The Fournal of Belles Bettres. 








“One of the wildest and most audacious bets that was 
ever offered, was that of a physician named Asotepiades, 
who betted that he would never be ill in his whole life ; 
absurd and impious as was this presumption, he gained 
his wager, although he could not enjoy it, for when he 
died, his decease was preceded by no sickness, dying 
suddenly of a fall down stairs, in a very advanced period 
of life.” 


But probably the largest bet which had the odds greatly 
against it, was that of Bulliot, the banker. The follow- 
ing. is the true history of the affair : 


“The year 1725 was extremely rainy, and a banker, 
named Bulliot, (remarking that it rained on Swithin’s 
day, and remembering the popular superstition, that if 
it rained on that.day, each of the following forty days 
would be more or less wet; and it having rained also on 
the day of St. Gervais, who has likewise the reputation 
_ of a hydraulic saint,) laid a wager that it would 

be t forty consecutive days. Several persons took 
it ap, and the wager was sae to writing in these 
terins : ‘If, dating from St. Gervais day, it rains more 
or little during forty days successively, Bulliot will be 
* considered to have gained; if it cease to rain for only 
one day during that time, Bulliot has lost.” On these 
terms, Bulliot, betted against all who presented them- 
selves, and on that day he d@posited a very large sum of 
money; for; besides the sums which he put into the 
hands of the umpires, he took gold-head canes, snuff- 
boxes, and jewels of every kind, whose value was apprais- 
ed, und against which he,placed money. It is said, that 
one person, having no ready money, betted on a lot of 
fine Holland shirts, and that Balliot accepted the gage. 
This wager made a great deal of noise, and as the 
chances were decidedly against Bulliot, many people 
accepted the conditions, and were underwritten by 
Bulliot ; but as he had d@posited all his cash, he was 
forced to give the,umpires notes and bills of exchange ; 
and as his credit was well established, it is related that 
he issued paper to the amount of filty thousand crowns. 
It will be readily conceived that the hero of this wager 
became quite fashionable ; and that, during the time that 
@lapsed before the denouement of the affair, he excited 
as much interest and curiosity as would have been felt 
for a monarch or a warrior. Wherever he appeared, he 
attracted universal attention; and he became so popu- 


lar, that he wes made the subject of a play. But un- 
fortunately, Saint Gervais was aot true to his character, 
and it ceased raining before the expiratiun of the due 
time. Bulliot was ruined, and so ‘thoroughly, that he 
could not honour the notes and bills of exchange which- 


bore his name. The holders of these obligations tried 
to enforce payment; and as the ancient law, as well as 
the new code, did not recognise debts of this character, 
they endeavoured to pass themselves off as bona fide 
creditors, who had taken Bulliot’s notes for other con- 
siderations than the wager, and that they ought to be 
paid or compounded for; but the assignees made it ap- 
cal the dates and other evidence, that all these notes 

pareel of the wager. They were, therefore, non- 
suited, and the debt declared irrecoverable.” 


We extract the following anecdote from the new work 
by Mr. Ward, the author of Tremaine and De Vere, en- 
titled “ Illustrations of Human Life,” which we have 
under consideration for publication : 


- “ A Scotish nobleman was said to have lad a favourite 
mastiff, in whom, such was his fondness, he had pardoned 
many felonies, chiefly of sheep murder. His patience 
being worn out, he at length ordered the dog to be 
hanged,and addressed him to that effect, in a pathetic 
speech. The dog, as if he understood him, instantly 
disappeared, and was no more heard of in Scotland. Two 
years afterwards, the duke (for he was ne less), traveling 
in Flanders, waS in one of the forests there ; 
and the next stagé being a fortified town, he was told at 
the lone inn where he had stopped, that, being too late, 
he would not be admitted, and he agreed to a proposal 
made him to remain where he was all night, the accom- 
modation being tolerably good.* At supper, to his and 
his servant's astonishment, he saw enter the room his 
old and favourite mastiff, whom he had been forced to 
condemn to death. Great were the rejoicings on both 
sides ; and it was observed that the dog would never quit 
him, but resisted all attempts of the people of the house 
to drive or coax him from the chamber. As nightad- 
vanced, and the duke prepared to go to bed, the.dog 
became agitated, he howled and scratched the floor, then 
laid his paws on the duke’s shoulders, and looked wist- 
fully in his face, but was comparatively quiet, till the 


servant departed to a chamber allotted to him out of the 
house. The duke then beginning to undress, the dog 
became violent in opposing the str#pping, laid hold of his 
coat with his teeth, and struggled hard, and even fiercely, 
to prevent him from proceeding. The duke wag struck 
with this strange violence, and finding whenever he de- 
sisted, that the deg was quiet, reposed himself in an arm- 
chair instead of going to bed. Here he dozed for a 
couple of hours, when he was waked by the bark of his 
friend, and on opening his eyes was astonished at seeing 
the bed descending through the floor. He immediately 
gave an alarm; the descent of the bed stopped; and the 
duke .grasped his pistols, waiting the event. Some 
minutes afterwards he thought the door, which was 
bolted in the inside, was attempted; at least he heard 
footsteps, upon which he fired through the planks, and 
hallooed londly for his servant from the window. It was 
midsummer, and soon became light, and being joined by 
his man, they sallied over the house, accompanied every 
where by the dog, who expressed his pleasure, it was 
said, by every possible canine gesticulation. They 
searched the house, and every adjoining shed, but found 
the whole abandoned; nor (that 1 ever heard) was there 
any further result. But the dog was of course taken 
home, pardoned all his felonies, and lived happily with 
his master ever aflerwards.” 





A Charity Fancy Ball at Paris, is thus described by 
a correspondent of the London Examiner. 


The charity ball which took place last night at the 
Salle Ventadour was a tine one, but not so fully attended 
as we expectec ; there were about twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred persons present. There had been, up to yesterday 
morning, 1,500 tickets distributed. The ball was almost 
entirely English, there being very few French—the 
tickets being some at twenty and some at ten francs (for 
young ladies). ‘The proceeds do not amount to 30,000 
francs. In that sum, however, are not reckoned the 
subscriptions and the money paid for boxes. It is sup- 
posed there will remain, when the expenses are paid, 
about 20,000 francs for the poor. In the principal quad- 
rille twelve ladies danced, representing the twelve months 
of the year: the ladies who danced in it were—Madame 
La Comtesse d’ Harcourt, La Comtesse de Castries (who 
was Miss Harcourt), Lady Walscourt, Lady Georgina 
Fullerton, the Comtesse Potocke, Mrs. Ellis, Miss Murray 
fives of the Princess de la Tremouille), and the two 

iselles de Comars; and three other ladies, whose 
hames I forget. The toilettes were very fine; many of 
the ladies were dressed in costumes of the time of Louis 


- the Fifteenth, and wore powder. Amongst others Madame 
‘Charles Lafitte, as Madame de Pompadour, had great 


success. The Duchess of Sutherland wore a dress repre- 
senting “ Night,” with a profusion of the most splendid 
diamonds in her head: her daughter was the “ Morning 
Star.” Mons. de Germain was dressed as a lady, and 
the deception was so complete that he danced two country 
dances before he was discovered. The refreshments 
were of the best description ; and Lord Granville, having 
kindly sent every thing to ornament the buffet, the effect 
was very good; it is even said that his lordship had also 
generously contributed to the more substagtial part of the 
buffet. I have already observed that a very few French 
were present, considering the large sums annually ex- 
pended in this capital by our countrymen. I must not, 
however, omit to state that I perceived the celebrated 
royalist orator and deputy, M. Berry, seated in a box 
with some French ladies. 

We are more jealous of frivolous accomplishments 
with brilliant success, than of the most estimable quali- 
ties without it. Dr. Johnson envied Garrick whom he 
despised, and ridiculed Goldsmith whom he loved. 

Mrs. Peter Jones.—Most of the readers of the public 
press probably recollect the publication of a romantic 
story of a young lady of London, possessed of wealth and 
great personal beauty, who two or three years ago be- 
came enamoured of Peter Jones, a Seneca Indian, a mis- 
sionary, and married him, in despite of the remonstrances 
of friends and the scandal of the world. Mrs. Jones mi- 
grated to the west, soon after her marriage, with her 
aboriginal lord; but, at last, having becume disgusted 
with the life he led -her, she secretly abdicated his wig- 
wam, and returned to Fingland in the packet of the 16th 
of May, During the sojourn of Mrs. Jones in the west, 
rete oa the mother of two children, both of whom are 

ead." 

Ac private letter from New Orleans states the melan- 


‘| choly fact, that Mr., Mrs., and Miss Barnes, of the thea- 


fre, were on board the steamboat Ben Sherrod, which 
took fire 6n the Mississippi, and that they perished in 





that terrible calamity.— Boston Advocate. 
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